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MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUNDS IN CHICAGO. 

A " return to nature" is as necessary a demand for the 
modern city as it was for the romanticists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There can be no successful life which ignores nature. 
This is as true of the city or the nation as it is of the country or 
the individual. The cities of the world which are today begin- 
ning to realize their possibilities are trying to conform to nature. 
One promise for the future of Chicago is that she, too, has begun 
to realize her natural advantages. 

Chicago enjoys two great natural advantages — the lake and 
the river. The lake is appreciated for its shipping facilities, its 
abundant supply of fresh water for the use of the municipality, 
and it is beginning to be appreciated for its beauty. Since the 
world's fair and the expansion of the park and boulevard sys- 
tem, one can readily anticipate a future in which full use will be 
made of the lake front of Chicago. 

The mention of the river usually provokes a smile. Its possible 
beauty is forgotten in the recognition of its value to commerce, 
to manufactures, and to the sewage system. The commerce will 
probably, in large measure, pass away, and with it many of the 
manufactures, as the development of the South Chicago district 
takes place. The river will then remain only a great sewer, 
unless the original ideal of the ship canal is realized, and a 
modern and scientific method of sewage disposal is introduced. 
Should this be done, there will again arise the possibility of the 
enjoyment of the river for the sake of its beauty. At present 
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the tendency of most well intentioned efforts for municipal 
improvement is to expropriate the river districts for the benefit 
of the lake region. One of these forms of expropriation is the 
unique park and boulevard system of Chicago, admirable in con- 
ception, but imperfect in realization. A complete chain of parks 
and boulevards encircling the city, it was thought originally, 
would satisfy every need of the growing population. This sup- 
position was based on the following assumptions : the streets 
connecting with the boulevards will be available for private 
vehicles ; the street railway systems will be adequate ; every 
man, woman, and child possesses ten cents. None of these 
assumptions being true, the park system is in so far imperfect. 
The inevitable misfortune was that no city large enough to need 
and support such a system of encircling boulevards and parks 
could afford to dispense with a central boulevard system and 
numerous small parks. Even if the streets were all good and the 
transportation arrangements adequate, a city of a million and a 
half of inhabitants, under present conditions, always contains a 
large mass of overworked, underpaid, and densely crowded peo- 
ple. This class can rarely, if ever, visit the distant parks. Another 
very large class can go but seldom, and needs, for hygienic 
reasons, space for recreation within easy access of their homes. 
These classes in Chicago are found chiefly in the river districts. 
If one traces the two branches of the river on the map, from 
the northwest and southwest to the point at which the river 
enters the lake, it will be seen that they pass through a parkless 
region. 

Between six and seven hundred thousand people live more 
than a mile from any large park. The most serious aspect of 
this is that those wards which are so deficient in park space are 
also those in which the houses are most crowded. The way in 
which one part of the city is favored at the expense of another 
may be best indicated by observing that the eleven wards which 
contain the bulk of the park and boulevard system include 
1,814 acres of park space, the population being about 425,000; 
this means 234 people to each acre of park space. The remain- 
ing twenty-three wards of the city, with a population of over a 
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million, contain 228 acres of park, or 4,720 people to each acre 
of park space. This second division includes, of course, some 
sparsely settled districts, where the need for parks is not so 
great ; if we were to compare, however, the eleven favored 
wards with eleven wards along the river, we should find the 
proportion even more startling. 

It is in this large, neglected area that the municipal play- 
grounds have been established, 1 which it is hoped are but the 
beginning of an extended movement in favor of small parks and, 
possibly, a central boulevard system connecting the river dis- 
tricts with the outer zone of boulevards and parks. Ity consulting 
the map it will be seen that the playgrounds established by social 
settlements (indicated by circles) are, roughly speaking, in the 
river region, and that this is, if possible, more true of the 
municipal playgrounds (indicated by crosses). The municipal 
grant of a thousand dollars provided that these playgrounds 
should be placed in school yards, and the schools were selected 
partly by reason of their location in crowded districts, and 
partly on account of the character of their yards. Some of the 
neediest districts, such as that immediately north of the river, 
(Hoyne School), the Harrison street region of vice and poverty 
(Jones School), and the Fifteenth street and Wabash avenue 
section had to be neglected because the school yards were inade- 
quate. The six schools chosen had, with one exception, satis- 
factory yards for playground purposes, although the schools 
were all located in portions of the city deficient in open spaces. 

The least satisfactory school yard, that of the Washburne 
School, near Halsted and Fourteenth streets, is in the midst of a 
crowded Russian-Jewish quarter, notable for its rear tenements, 
ill-paved, unclean, and ill-smelling streets ; and the next near- 
est school had no yard whatever. This has been the most fre- 
quented playground and the most difficult to manage, two 
attendants proving quite inadequate, several hundred children 
crowding into the small yard daily. Something of the need of this 
section and the way it has been met by the playground is seen 

1 For an account of the origin of the playgrounds in Chicago see the succeeding 
article by Miss American. 
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in the transfer of the boys from the narrow alley to the more 
attractive, if not spacious, playground. 

The Walsh School, Twentieth street, near Halsted, furnished 




BARBER STREET — WASHBURNE SCHOOL IN DISTANCE 



a good double yard, rectangular on one side and triangular on 
the other, thus enabling the younger and older children easily 
to be separated. The attendant at this playground was a skilled 
turner, and won the affection and admiration of the boys by the 
feats he taught them on the buck. Although the Turn- 
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gemeinden had kindly offered a variety of equipment, this was 
the only yard in which the committee felt justified in using 
leather apparatus. The result, however, showed a keen appre- 
ciation by the boys of the privilege. Considerable gymnastic 
work was also done by the girls here. 




A CORNER OF THE WASHBURNE SCHOOL 



At the Washington School, on the northwest side of the city, 
a playground had been conducted the previous season under 
the patronage of a west side woman's club. The familiarity 
with the object of the playground thus simplified the work at 
this place. At the two north side grounds and at the Bridge- 
port ground on the south side the attendance was rather dis- 
appointing. In each case, as will be seen in the photographs, 
there was a fairly spacious yard, and the schools were in the 
midst of populous regions — the Holden School in Bridgeport 
has a school population of over two thousand. Various explana- 
tions may be given, as will be noted later, there appearing to be 
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no question as to the need of playgrounds in these sections of 
the city. 

Each of the playgrounds was supplied with a sand bin, wood 
paving blocks for building, swings, see-saws, and parallel bars. 
In addition, some of them had ladders, climbing ropes, ring- 
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WASHBURNE PLAYGROUND 



toss, and other games and apparatus, in accordance with the 
needs of the children and the capacities of the attendants. 
Various organized games were introduced by both the men and 
the women, the various helpers being able to suggest, in addi- 
tion to well-known American and English games, some of the 
national sports of the Germans, Russians, Scandinavians, and 
Japanese. No pains were spared to interest the children and 
educate them in rational play. Every fortnight a meeting was 
held of the playground committee and all the attendants, so 
that each yard had the benefit of the experience of every other. 
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In addition to the playgrounds, there was opened at the 
Foster School in the Jewish quarter a playroom with a trained 
kindergartner in charge. This proved to be altogether too 
popular. It was continually taxed beyond the capacity of the 
young woman, several, rather than one, being necessary. How- 
ever, various indoor games were used, and, if the janitor of the 
building had done his duty, the room would have been a great 
success, even with inadequate equipment. This experiment was 
financed by a small private gift and indicated a most urgent need, 
but to meet which both funds and skill are necessary. 

The experience of these two months in municipal play- 
grounds suggests three questions: (1) What have been the 
difficulties ? (2) What has been the success ? (3) What of 
the future ? 

1. Difficulties. — In the seven school buildings used five jani- 
tors were most obliging, exhibiting sympathetic interest in the 
work, but two seriously hindered the success of the playgrounds 
by their antagonism. The discipline of the school system is 
rather lax in the summer time, and the official in charge was 
deaf to all the appeals of the committee. Although the school 
board and Superintendent Lane were most courteous and granted 
all the necessary privileges, it is apparent that the use of the 
school yards as playgrounds implies the education of school 
officials and a reorganization of the janitor service. The only 
duties of the janitor were the usual care of the buildings and 
grounds and the extra duty of general superintendence of the 
property, and the cleaning of the room used in rainy weather, 
and the toilet rooms. For this he received, in addition to his 
salary, a considerable fee from the playground committee, 
but — to mention only one grievance — always in the case of 
one ground, and sometimes in others, it was impossible to 
have the use of the yards Saturday afternoons, a serious 
inconvenience, as can readily be imagined. A fundamental 
difficulty, of course, is the total lack of yards in connection 
with some schools and inadequate space in other yards. It 
is still possible in Chicago to provide all schools with adequate 
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yards without resorting to the pitiful expedient of using the 
roofs as in New York. 

A great difficulty came from the mixed nationalities and the 
separative influence of parochial schools. At the Holden play- 
ground in Bridgeport it was discovered, after a fortnight or 
more, that many children were kept away by the supposition 
that the privileges of the yard were available only for children 
in attendance regularly at the school, and this misapprehension 
was strengthened by boasting assertions of boys who were 
enrolled on the school register. At this same yard it was found 
extremely difficult to engage the young Polish children of the 
parochial schools in organized play. They seemed utterly 
unused to organization. It must be noted, though, that ignorance 
of play and lack of initiative on the part of nearly all the 
children in the playgrounds was marked. Some explanation of 
this fact will be found in the character of the constituencies of 
the playgrounds. The Holden School population is largely 
German and Polish ; that of the Washington School, Scandina- 
vian ; of the Walsh School, Bohemian ; the Washburne, Jewish and 
Irish ; the Kinzie, Italian and Irish ; the Lyman Trumbull, Scandi- 
navian and German. These forces could be overcome if chil- 
dren had adequate opportunity for play, but the limitations of 
the streets and alleys as recreation grounds all operate to the 
destruction of initiative and organization. 

Failure of the children to appreciate their privileges, due 
evidently to the old-fashioned prison idea of school, hindered 
the work of the attendants. The swings were the most popu- 
lar form of amusement, doubtless because the most individual- 
istic, and at first there was little consideration of others, but a 
constant improvement was noted as the attendants became per- 
sonally acquainted with the children, and the idea gained ground 
that mutual consideration was necessary even for one's own 
enjoyment. The lack of experience and want of personal 
acquaintance with the children presented a difficulty which was 
gradually removed. These attendants should know the children 
and their needs at least as well as the school-teachers do. 

The committee experienced great difficulty in getting the use 
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of the municipal appropriation, owing to the irregularity of its dis- 
bursements. Serious problems would be solved if these play- 
grounds were made permanent and put under the control of the 
school board or the park commissioners. 

2. Success. — The need, which had been seen and met in 
other cities and which all students recognized, of systematic 
play was manifest from the beginning and has been met in the 
case of hundreds of children through these six playgrounds 
and the playroom. Not all the attendants were skilled gym- 
nasts, and the kindergartners were not specialists in play; yet a 
new world of pleasure and profit must have been opened to most 
of these children by the cooperative activities of the playground. 
No visitor could doubt that instruction in play is quite as essen- 
tial to the child's welfare as the other instruction he receives. 
Even in the most difficult cases — the older boys without initia- 
tive — there was diversion for a time and at least a momentary 
interruption to cigaret smoking — itself probably a contributory 
cause to lack of initiative. 

The amount of juvenile criminality prevented it would be 
difficult to state even approximately, the proportion of the popu- 
lation reached being so small, but it is generally thought to be 
considerable. In spite of the occasional accidents in the play- 
ground, none of them serious, there was unquestionably a con- 
tribution made to the health of the community by these oases 
in the midst of arid streets. While the playgrounds seemed not 
to be so much used by mothers with babies as is reported from 
other cities, a great relief came to the mothers by the occupa- 
tion of so many children during the much-dreaded vacation time. 
The greatest success was perhaps in the demonstration of 
how much can be done for little money. A thousand dollars 
from the Chicago city council provided .for the equipment of the 
grounds and the salaries of the men custodians. Considerably 
less than that amount from the vacation-school board furnished 
remuneration for the janitors and kindergartners. It is not 
invidious to mention here that the success of the playgrounds is 
largely due to the initiation of the movement by Miss Sadie 
American, the sympathy of Mayor Harrison, and the invaluable 
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services of Mr. J. P. Gavit, of the Commons, chairman of the 
playground committee, and Mr. W. H. Noyes, of the Henry 
Booth House. This does no injustice to the thirteen faithful 
attendants and the other members of the committee. 

3. Future. — This short experiment will indicate both nega- 




LYMAN TRUMBULL SCHOOL YARD 



tively and positively the methods to be pursued. Tt must not 
be supposed that we are limited for suggestions to the experi- 
ence of this two-months' attempt in six playgrounds. The three 
settlement playgrounds in Chicago and the accomplishments of 
other cities will also guide us. 1 The most evident need of the 
future is that all schools shall be provided with yards. They 
are fairly well supplied already, but those schools which are 
deficient are often in the most needy districts. The yards 
should be open after school hours during the school year and 
all day in vacation, preferably under the direction of the school 

1 See the succeeding article by Miss American. 
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board. The number of attendants should be proportioned to 
the number of children, but relatively fewer will be necessary 
when the children become accustomed to the use of the yards. 
The necessity will be rather to provide more skilled attendants 
or introduce play into the educational system. 




LYMAN TRUMBULL PLAYGROUND 



Some of the school yards, as can be seen in the illustrations, 
are already well provided with trees. It would not be difficult 
to beautify all the yards in this simple way. In at least one 
case in Chicago, that of the Hyde Park High School, an attract- 
ive flower bed adorns the front yard. Window boxes in the 
school buildings, after the manner of the vacation schools, 
would furnish a great attraction. 

The great raison cCetre for playgrounds in connection with 
school buildings is because they are always accessible, being 
near the homes of the children. An additional reason of impor- 
tance is that of making the school as attractive as possible. There 
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is another need of the little children, however, which can best be 
met by providing playgrounds in the parks, as has already been 
done in Douglas park and as is frequently done in Great Britain 
and Germany. The school yards, however, do not furnish ade- 
quate open space in their respective districts, and their use as 
playgrounds only indicates the need of the whole population 
for further provision for recreation grounds near their homes. 
The school playgrounds may be looked upon as a continuation 
of the educational system. There is also need of public places 
for recreation, where the family may be united in its pleasures. 
These the small parks would supply, without necessitating in 
them such provision for play as would annoy older people. 
Work is a cardinal principle of American life. To this must be 
added play. 

Charles Zueblin. 
The University of Chicago. 
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